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THE ALDINE. 



THE STORY OF THE LIGHTNING. 

1 Of marvelous fire, unknown in heaven or hell, 
God terribly wrought me, glorious and proud. 
And many a monstrous labyrinth of cloud 
Gave me, wherein to wander and to dwell ; 
And knowing my splendid might, 
I laughed for great delight. 
Till all my shadowy palace rumbled loud, 
Being strong, superb, a goddess to affright. 
Beautiful awfully. And all was well. 

Now this was in the old earth's most early days ; 
And it befell that while with wondering eyes 
Earthward I gazed, in rapturous surprise, 
A vision of much fairness caught my gaze : 

A youth of mien most sweet. 

Gold hair and sandaled feet. 
White godlike forehead and heroic size, 
And through my blood shot fierily and fleet 
Desire to fall before bim suppliantwise ! 

Then I leaped forth, with willing wings, and sped 

Whither he walked in majesty of ease. 

But ere I had fallen on revering knees, 

He lay before me, blackened, shattered, dead ! 

And then, in mad despair, 

My sorrowing moans cleft air, 
Outmoaning all the winds and all the seas ! 
And since that wild hour when I left him there, 
On ruin and hate and death my soul has fed ! ■ 

— Edgar Fawcett. 
« 

THERESA AND HER LOVERS. 

" 1 dream of a red rose tree. 
And which of its roses three 
Is the dearest rose tome!" 

Theresa sat on the back porch making button- 
holes in her new white waist and singing. The birds 
on a hundred hilltops were singing with her, and the 
blossoming orchards and meadows were doing their 
best to sing too. It was spring-time in the world 
and in Theresa's heart. 

Presently her sister Clara came across the garden 
with a honeysuckle root in her hand. 

"Aunt Cornelia gave me this to set out by our 
piazza," she called. " Willie, can you come and dig 
the hole for it now, well as not ? " 

Willie was raking chips in the door-yard, dressed 
in a striped shirt and blue cotton overalls. His 
handsome brown face was lighted by two brown 
eyes and a ready smile that made the bright day 
brighter, as he dropped his rake and 'came with a 
spade at Clara's call. 

" Aunt Cornelia is expecting her nephew to night," 
said Clara, after a while — " her nephew from Boston, 
to spend his vacation. He is in college, or law 
school, or something, and his name is Frederick Sin- 
clair." ' 

" Rather a pretty name," returned Theresa. 

"O Clara!" cried Willie, "if we put the honey- 
suckle on this side the pillar it will twine the wrong 
way. They always want to go with the sun, from 
. east to west." 

" That is so 1 " answered the girls. 

And so Frederick Sinclair was buried for the time 
deep among the roots of the honeysuckle vine. But 
he had a speedy resurrection. 

"The cars stopped," said Willie, coming in about 
four o'clock that same day for a drink of sweetened 
water. 

"They did? Aunt Cornelia's nephew, came, then," 
returned Clara. "Keep watch, Theresa, and you'll 
see if he goes by." 

Wyandotte was such a rural, solitary little town, 
that so much as one strange man was well worth 
looking after. So Theresa, still sewing and singing, 
peeped out, every time she rocked forward, through 
the blossoming dogwood that curtained the window. 
. " There ! Yes, there he is ! " she said at last, tilt- 
ing her chair forward and mechanically picking out 
the bow of her pink throat-ribbon. 

"Oh I So they wear blue gaiters! And white 
hats ! " ejaculated Clara, coming up behind and part- 
ing the boughs of the dogwood a little. 

At the same instant the young man happened to 
look that way, and through the parted blossoms his 
eyes met the eyes of the sisters. There was a flut- 
ter among the flowers, as though a bird had suddenly 
flown away, and Theresa rocked back in her chair, 
while Clara dropped on the lounge, laughing and 
blushing. 

"He is a splendid looking fellow, anyhow," said 
Theresa. " I do admire the style there is about city 
people. They seem to have it naturally." 

As she spoke, Willie came in smelling of the barn, 
with his hat full of eggs. 



" Theresa," said he, " don't you believe I could get 
him to help me with my Latin ? " 

" Shouldn't wonder," replied Theresa ; " I'll speak 
to Aunt Cornelia about it." 

The same evening, after the cows were milked, and 
the milkpails washed, Theresa, Clara and Willie were 
playing croquet under the lindens in the door-yard, 
when the young stranger sauntering about, stopped 
to lean against the fence and look on. 

"There he is! there is Mr. Sinclair!" said Clara, 
who always saw everything that happened, and some 
things that didn't. "Wouldn't it be polite to ask 
him to join us ? " 

" Yes, of course. It must be dull enough over at 
Aunt Cornelia's with no young people there," re- 
turned Theresa. " Willie, you go and ask him." 

If Theresa Farnsworth had remarked to Willie 
Brayton that she wanted a feather from that one 
bird sacred to the old Peruvian Incas, Willie would 
have left all, and gone in search of it without stop- 
ping to make a question. So now, although he 
shivered as we are said to when we walk unbeknown 
over our own graves to be, he went straight on his 
errand of hospitality, and came straight back, bring- 
ing his willing guest. And it was Theresa who went 
forward to welcome him with a dimple or two, a 
gleam of dark blue eyes, and a half-shy, half-assured 
droop of her head, like a white lily on its stalk. 

Frederick Sinclair had come to Wyandotte, ex- 
pecting a good deal of fresh air, a good many eggs 
and chickens, and a chance to botanize, and to 
search for strange insects. 

He found all these — unless it might be the chick- 
ens — and he found nectar and ambrosia besides. 

O, yes ! He would be delighted to help Willie 
with his Latin, and why not the young ladies take it 
up with him ? Then it was so pleasant to find Theresa 
had such a love for botany and natural history ! Now 
they could go botanizing and butterfly-hunting to- 
gether. And Clara's taste for drawing ! That ought 
to be improved by all means, and he would gladly 
lend'> her pictures and give her lessons. It was re- 
markable how the four voices harmonized when they 
sang together by moonlight on the porch ! And how 
much more zest there was in croquet with four, so 
they could take sides ! 

But hoeing trod hard on the heels of planting, and 
Willie Brayton could not always be playing croquet 
and singing quartets, and reciting Latin. So young 
Sinclair was left a good deal to the hospitality of the 
sisters. 

" There is nothing I should like better than to be 
a farmer, and live in the country," said he, one day, 
as he sat under an umbrella on the grass, watching 
the busy labors of a tribe of ants. 

" Well, then, why don't you do it ? " asked Theresa, 
who happened to be watching the ants with him. 

Frederick did not answer for a moment. 

" I am thinking about it," said he, still intent on 
a little ant that was struggling along with a load 
twice her size. " My father is educating me for a 
lawyer, and I suppose he will be disappointed if I go 
into anything else. Which should you say ? City or 
country, lawyer or farmer?" he added, lifting his 
eyes, suddenly. 

The white lily drooped on its stalk, but the blue 
eyes looked up earnestly. 

" I think your talents would be wasted and buried 
on a farm," said she, with soft decision. "The 
country is all very well in June, but I assure you it 
is dull enough here from November to March, and 
I don't believe you would like the prose part of 
farming." 

" Perhaps not, and I suppose I ought to consider 
my father's wishes," said the young man, immedi- 
ately convinced. 

After that, Fred Sinclair was fully decided he 
ought not to disappoint his father's expectation, and 
he always said so when he spoke of his love for 
country life. 

May glided onward into June, long before Sinclair's 
vacation came to an end. He had intended to go 
up to the lakes fishing ; but come to think of it, it 
was almost too early for good fishing, so he stayed 
on and on at Aunt Cornelia's. 

One evening, Clara left Frederick and Theresa 
among the red roses by the front doorstep, and went 
around to the water-tank under the wood-shed with 
a pitcher, when she stumbled over Willie sitting by 
himself with his elbows on his knees, and his face 
turned up toward the dim and distant sky. 

"Why, Willie!" she cried; "Is this you all by 
yourself? Why don't you come and sit with us ? " 



" I am going to bed," answered Willie, starting up. 
" I am rather tired to-night." 

So Willie went to bed, "to sleep, perchance to 
dream ; " and Fred Sinclair sat and looked at the 
stars, and recited poetry to the girls till almost mid- 
night. 

From this time, Clara observed Willie was often 
tired early, and that a green and yellow melancholy 
seemed hanging over him like the blighting of an 
untimely frost. 

" What ails Willie ? , Have you noticed him, moth- 
er?" said she, one day, when they were making a 
strawberry cake together, in the pantry. 

"Willie? No, why? O, my child, you must make 
your dough stiffer than that ! It will be heavy, sure 
as the world, if you don't stir in more flour ! " replied 
Mrs. Farnsworth, dusting in a little from the flour 
scoop as she spoke. Then she bustled off" to see if 
the oven was hot enough, and thought no more 
about Clara's question, till she saw Willie cast sober 
side-glances across the supper-table toward Theresa, 
as she sat cutting up her slice of strawberry cake in 
tiny bits, and listening with soft little laughs, and an 
unconscious swaying of her body, to some college 
story Frederick was telling. 

Mrs. Farnsworth looked sharply from one to the 
other, then dropped a motherly nod of wisdom in 
the teapot, as she lifted the lid to pour in a little hot 
water. 

" 'Nobody can conceal a cough or love,' " said she 
to herself. 

And after supper she put on her sun-bonnet, and 
went over to see her brother's wife, Aunt Cornelia. 

Aunt Cornelia was a sprightly, springy woman, 
with buff curls and sky-blue eyes. She was always 
very much surprised about something, and very sure 
something remarkable was just going to happen. 

" Well, there ! " she cried, when Mrs. Farnsworth's 
shadow fell across the threshold. "I was telling 
George to-day that I felt it in my bones -some 
stranger was coming, and here you are ! Do come 
in and introduce yourself! Nothing the matter, is 
there ? Your house isn't afire or anything ? " 

Mrs. Farnsworth smiled a placid little smile, about 
as a pool does, when a dragon fly ripples it with the 
tips of his wings in flying over. 

" No," said she ; " the house isn't afire, as I know 
of. but I want to borrow a butter-box, if you have 
One to spare." 

" Certainly ! " returned Mrs. Cornelia. " You can 
have a nest of boxes if you want, and one to carry. 
George always buys a dozen of anything, when he 
buys at all, you know; and I am dreading to tell him 
we need a new chamber set, because I don't. know 
what I can do with twelve bedsteads / " 

Here Mrs. Cornelia hurried off to bring a butter- 
box, and when she came back, Mrs. Farnsworth 
struck in. 

" I want to talk with you about Fred Sinclair," 
said she, coming to the point at once. " I've got 
eyes, and I can see how things are going, and I don't 
want them to go any further that way, unless some- 
thing is coming of it." 

" You don't say ! " cried Mrs. Cornelia, patting 
herself on the back, as though she was afraid of los- 
ing her breath. " Well, there ! It is just what I was 
telling George I expected would happen. Said I, 
' Put coals along with wood, and there is always a 
blaze ; and now you see, George, if Fred doesn't 
fall in love with one of Aunt Sarah's girls.' Says he, 
' Yes ? ' Said I, ' George, mark my words ! ' And • 
now you've come over and say the same thing! 
Which is it ? Not Theresa, I suppose ? Willie would 
have a word to say about that." 

Mrs. Farnsworth flushed and looked down, as 
though she was trying to match the figures on the 
carpet. 

" I don't know why Willie should have anything 
to say about it. Willie has always been like a brother 
to both the girls. Coming to live with us when he 
was a mere child, it is natural he should be." 

" Oh ! " returned Mrs. Cornelia with a satisfied 
nod, jumping up to open the door for the cat. " So 
it is Theresa ! Well, I must say, I think Fred has 
the first-rate o' taste, whichever it is. And so has 
Theresa, for Fred is a splendid boy, if I say it 
myself." 

" I think he is; I have no doubt of it," said Mrs. 
Farnsworth, uneasily, trying to match the carpet 
harder than ever. " But when he gets back to the 
city, that may be the last of it. Here he hasn't any- 
body or anything else to divert his attention, and 
what is serious to Theresa may be only play to him." 



